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October, 1916, on "Swiss emigration to the American colonies in the 
eighteenth century. ' ' American historians have long desired such mate- 
rial, but it has seemed a hopeless task, as it has indeed been a hopeless 
task for the unassisted individual, to gather it. This guide reveals the 
fact that the archives with which it deals are unusually rich in just what 
we have required. It will undoubtedly prove the open sesame for many 
a scholar. 

Carl Russell Fish 

Birth of Mormonism. By John Quincy Adams, D.D. (Boston : Gorham 
press, Toronto : Copp Clark company, 1916. 106 p. $1.00 net) 
This slender volume, penned in moods similar to those enjoyed by a 
greater John Quincy Adams when he was berating his enemies in his 
Memoirs, is a religious tract the purpose of which is set forth in the 
preface as follows : " It is sent forth with the hope that it will help to 
arouse the American people to endeavor more energetically to remove 
the moral menace to and blot upon our country — the greatest religious 
fraud of the nineteenth century, if not of all time. ' ' Having proclaimed 
his thesis, the author selects topics for discussion: Joseph Smith, Jr., 
and his golden plates, the translation and publication of the Book of 
Mormon, the organization of the church, the witnesses, Oliver Cowdery, 
David Whitmer, and Martin Harris, and the contents and origin of the 
Book of Mormon and the doctrines and covenants. The last twenty 
pages of the book contain a bibliography, an extract from the Nauvoo 
Expositor, and a description of Joseph Smith, Jr., from the Saint Louis 
Weekly Gazette, of May 18, 1844. There is no index. 

The book will probably seem convincing to the audience for which it 
is intended, an audience incidentally which is already convinced, but 
by the historically minded the volume cannot be taken seriously. The 
author's temperament will not allow him to scan his subject with the 
coldness of a judge. To John Quincy Adams, D.D., the Smith family 
was a "lazy, illiterate, drinking, shiftless, good-for-nothing lot, having 
no regular occupation, doing everything by turns, and nothing long, 
and living largely off their neighbors;" as to the Mormon leader, "Joe, 
whose besetting sin, then (about 1830), as later, was lying, was consider- 
ed the most worthless of them all. ' ' This is not the frame of mind with 
which Hubert Howe Bancroft approached the same subject. Had the 
author perused Bancroft's History of Utah he would have found this 
statement (pp. 38-39) : "It is my purpose to treat the subject histori- 
cally, not as a social, political, or religious partisan, but historically to 
deal with the sect organized under the name of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints as I would deal with any other body of 
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people. . . Whatever they may be, howsoever righteous or wicked, 
they are entitled at the hand of those desirous of truth to a dispassionate 
and respectful hearing, which they have never had." 

Unfortunately the author did not read Bancroft. Had he done so he 
probably would have been surprised at the mass of material which now 
reposes in the Bancroft library at the university of California. Instead 
of a scant list of thirteen authorities, he could have printed a bibliogra- 
phy about as large as' his entire book. He would not have found it 
necessary to lament that the Nauvoo Expositor which he "was privi- 
leged to examine has since been lost." How careless! But there are 
places where rare old documents and rare old newspapers are preserved, 
and sometimes used. One of these is the Bancroft library and there 
the Nauvoo Expositor is kept along with hundreds of other newspapers, 
pamphlets, books, and rare documents, which, it is hoped, the next writer 
on Mormonism will take the trouble to examine. 

Thomas Maitland Marshall 

Ethnoootony of the Tewa Indians. By Wilfred William Bobbins, John 
Peabody Harrington, and Barbara Freire-Marreco. [Smithsonian 
institution, bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 55] (Washing- 
ton: Government printing office, 1916. 124 p.) 

Most primitive tribes display singular ingenuity in the utilization of 
the products of their environment, and this trait is nowhere more appar- 
ent than in the multitudinous purposes for which they employ the avail- 
able plant forms, whether wild or cultivated. In view of this fact, it 
seems strange that the subject of ethnobotany should have been so large- 
ly neglected by scientific investigators. The books listing the plants with 
which a certain tribe is familiar, and stating the uses to which they are 
put, can be counted on the fingers of one hand. The present work is of 
the greatest importance therefore, if only as an addition to our knowl- 
edge of aboriginal life. 

The authors have presented their results in excellent form, and have 
incorporated a good deal of material of interest to the lay reader. One 
very interesting section deals with the Tewa ideas in regard to the func- 
tions of plant parts. We are told that they are quite ignorant of the 
modus operandi of fertilization, and can assign no use to corn pollen, with 
which they are thoroughly familiar. The idea that thorns are developed 
for protection also seems never to have occurred to them. "There is 
little evidence of philosophizing or of inquiry into the reasons for the 
existence of things and conditions." In the language plants are dis- 
tinguished from animals and minerals grammatically, there being a 
special "vegetal" gender. There are very few general or classificatory 



